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National Restaurant Association: Prologue to Progress, Richard 
W. Brown. Today’s first emphasis in the rapidly growing food 
service industry must be on proper marketing and service to the 


customer during the cost-price squeeze imposed by labor and 
food. P. 2. 


Market Trends in Food Service, Anthony Downs, Ph.D. How 
population changes, rising incomes, and the diversity of Ameri- 
can tastes and life styles affect the food service market. P. 5 


Food Service’s Year of Decision, Patrick L. O’Malley. While the 
food service industry will grow, productivity must be increased 
if operators are to stay profitably in business. Productivity will 
depend upon more training for minority groups. P. 17. 


Change Will Accelerate, Paul C. Kilborn. Productivity will de- 
‘gt upon technological changes as well as employee training. 
P. 


Changes in Hotel Food Service, Marshall C. Warfel. Food 
pos and equipment manufacturers need to ascertain what 
otels need and supply it. P. 25. 


Man Power Strategy, Elmer L. Winter. New ways must be 
found to recruit, train, and retain employees, and more empha- 
sis must also be placed on upgrading minority groups. P. 31. 


Opportunities for Black Youth in the Food and Lodging Indus- 
try, Henry J. Buncom, Jr. Jobs for minority groups have been 
plentiful but largely in the back of the house or service areas. 
Black youth n not only training and assurance of promotion, 
but also the will to succeed. P. 35. 


H.C.A. is commi to OBS program and developing mi- 
nority workers into higher positions, P. 38. 


Roundtable, Prof. Donal Dermody, Herbert K. Witzky, Dr. H. 
B. Meek, Prof. Vance A. Christian. Three professors in Cornell’s 
School of Hotel Administration and the late Dr. H. B. Meek, 
executive director of CHRIE, discuss the problems of develop- 
ing more productive food service workers. P. 40. 


Manpower Shortage in Food Service, Alan L. Moss. The U.S. 
Employment Service, in cooperation with NRA, made a com- 
prehensive study of manpower needs in food service and found 
the greatest shortage in mc d level jobs in the kitchen. High 
turnover due to low pay and lack of training makes for low pro- 
ductivity of workers. P. 43. 


Manpower Projections for the Food Service Industry, Gerald 
W. Lattin, Ph.D. Over 250,000 new workers are needed each 
year, of which 10% are in managerial jobs, 16% in skilled jobs, 
44% in semi-skilled jobs, and 30% in unskilled work. In a service 


industry, not too many people can be replaced with machines. 
P. 49, 


Food Service Employment Practices, James H. Westbrook. 
Food service provides fewer benefits to workers than other in- 
dustries do. P. 53. 


Food Service Can Compete, John M. Welch, Ph.D. Food service 
in Sweden’s AB Trafikrestauranger competes successfully with 


other industries by paying competitive wages and providing 
benefits. P. 56. 


More Cribbin-isms. Selected quips by James J. Cribbin, Ph.D. 
on management-employee relations, P. 58. 


A Training System for Food Service, Harry H. Pope. Careful 


selection, adequate training, fair pay and employment practices 
have sacoeaeell productivity for Pope Cafeterias. P. 59. 
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Productivity Through Scheduling, Hal Christensen. Lost time 
makes per productivity. This article tells how to schedule 


Efficiency in Materials Handling, Prof. O. Ernest Bangs. Func- 
tional design of work place and equipment increases worker 
productivity. P. 75. 


Programming Human Relations in Food Facilities, William 


Foote Whyte, Ph.D. Friction t among workers develop 


The A.G.S. Food System — Chilled Pasteurized Food, Col. 
Ambrose T. McGuckian. Food can be pasteurized while being 
cooked in the package, quickly chilled, and kept safely re- 
frigerated for service later to hospital patients. P. 87. 

A Prototype Design for a Convenience Food Service System, 
Ronald P. Kooser. Frozen cooked food is thawed under re- 
frigeration, portioned, kept chilled in carts, and distributed to 
hospital wards for reheating by microwave ovens at Tucson 
Medical Center. P. 93. 


Hospital Food Service Systems, Roslyn Willett, ISFSC. New 
systems can be more costly and cumbersome than conventional 
food service. P. 100. 


Training Needs in Iowa Restaurants, Dorothy M. Ragg and 
Marjorie M. McKinley, Ph.D. A state-wide survey made in 1966 
revealed that most restaurants were small and that the owner- 
and frequently the cook. 


of Food Systems, John 
Lesure, .A. New financi reportin tems are required 
advance planning. P. 114. iad 


Reviews of Current Books and Magazines. P. 119. 
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Roundtable, Prof. C. I. Sayles, H. Alexander MacLennan, and 
Prof. Richard A. Compton of the Research Department of Cor- 
nell’s School of Hotel Administration discuss the hotel-motel 
industry's research needs with leaders of that industry. P. 2. 


Convenience Foods ——- What are they? How are they utilized? 


Avalon L, Dungan and Stephen E. , U.S. Army Natick 
Laboratories. Defini tions we of con- 
venience foods. P. 6. 


Convenience Foods for the Space Age. Frozen cooked foods 
were selected for most items served to the Moon Astronauts dur- 
ing their three-week isolation period following their return from 


re} eated on 

Pp by hotel food departments and pro- 

vide more choice for the guest from the menu offered, cost 

savings, better working hours in the kitchen, improved controls 

and more accurate cost accounting. P. 21. 


Ready Foods Program Success, Pamela Troutman. The Amster- 
dam Hilton inaugurated a Ready Foods Program in its grill. 


Red Coach Inn’s Ready Foods Program, A 100-room inn 
located at 100 Mile House, British Columbia, in Canada pro- 
duces and serves its own Ready Foods and successfully mer- 
chandises them for outside use. P. 40. 


The Convenience Foods Decision, Albert L. W: 


, Ph.D. A 
Philadelphia bank cafeteria purchased convenience 


from 


a supplier and found substantial savings in labor cost plus good 
customer acceptance, P. 44, 


| 


The Ancor » Prof. C. I. Sayles. Research performed 


Mattresster, 
by Cornell’s School of Hotel Administration led to the develop- 


ment of equipment for testing mattresses for comfort and wear 
which is more valid than previous testing equipment. P. 50. 


Reviews. P. 60. 


Bibliography of Hotel and Restaurant Administration and Re- 
lated Subjects, Katherine Spinney, B.A., B.L.S. P. 65. 


Research in Hotels and Restaurant Administration and Related 
Fields. P. 123. 


November 1969 @ Vol. 10, No. 3 
PROGRESSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Computerized System of Managerial Controls for Hotels and 
Motels. Prof. C. I. Sayles, director of research for Cornell's 
School of Hotel Administration, presents the NCR Century 100 
computer for which he is es a computerized system of 
managerial controls for hotels and motels. P. 2. 


Financing a New Motor Hotel, Stephen W. Brener and A. 
Carmi Gamoran. In today’s tight money market, imaginative 
new ways are found to finance motor inn construction. P. 5. 


Hotels as Catalysts in Development Complexes. For new areas 
under development, whether urban or recreation complexes, 
hotels and motels generate a market. High construction costs 
are recaptured through operation or sale of peripheral properties 
in the development. P. 9. 

The Changing Role of the Manager, Herbert K. Witzky. Man- 
agers today are more conscious of their role in the social system 


than those of a decade ago and this trend can be expected to 
continue. P, 14. 


Education and the Industry’s Future, Chester G. Hall, Jr., 
Ph.D. The food service industry may be limited in its expansion 
by its approach in recruiting, training, and retaining productive 
people. On-the-job training with built-in career ladders seems 
to be the most positive approach to the industry’s dilemma. P. 
21. 


The Day When Nobody Wants the Job, Hugh C. Banks, Ph.D. 
Today's workers want careers, not deadend jobs. P. 24. 


Future of Food Service Systems, John F. Freshwater. An inte- 
grated system of supply, production, and merchandising is 
needed today for profitable operation. P. 28. 


Administration of Food Service Systems, David J. Berge and 
Leo Nejelski. The most productive food services are those where 
men, materials, machines, and money are integrated into under- 
standable systems aimed at specific objectives and goals. P. 32. 


Hamburger Franchising Systems, Gerald H. Saltman. The ham- 
burger as a market commodity is traced through the franchising 
programs which have successfully merchandised it. P. 41. 


Service Life of Table China, Robert D. Rippe, Geraldine M. 
Montag, Ph.D. A detailed study of the service life of table 
china, performed at Iowa State University’s union building, 


finds that china turnover is the most practical yardstick. P. 70. 


The Case for Permanent Ware, Len Cantor. The Permanent 
Ware Institute had three studies made to compare costs of us- 
ing chinaware, silverware, and pots and pans versus using dis- 
posables and reports favorable cost figures. P. 77. 


Beverage Library, E. P. Rector. The Hurty-Peck Library in 
Orange, California, has over 4,600 books and 16,000 classified 
titles on beverages. P. 81. 


International Geneva Association, Walter Herrmann. This as- 
sociation of hoteliers and culinarians, founded in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1877, once helped young Europeans finding 
their way in America. Now it is finding new educational goals 
among American recruits. P. 84. 


Reviews. P. 89. 


Hotel-Motel Parking Guide, Charles T. McGavin. Two chapters 
are presented from the manual prepared for the Research a 
mittee of the American Hotel & Motel Association. P. 91. 
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DECADE OF TRANSITION 


Travel in the Seventies. The post-War rise in foreign travel is 
expected to continue even though economic slowdown and 
national upheavals may cause tempo mement. As 
international airlines meet with low earnings due to fare compe- 
tition and higher operating costs, they find hotel subsidiaries 
profitable and are extending their hotel operations. Domestic 
travel, increasingly by automobile, will burgeon and more travel 
will be for pleasure purposes. P. 2. 


Southwest Travel in the Seventies, Sheridan H. Garth. The 
southwest quadrant of the U.S. is developing new tourism at- 
tractions, P. 22. 


Jug End in the Berkshires. A gentleman farmer’s dairy barn be- 
comes the nucleus for a resort complex serving vacationers in 
the Northeast. P. 28. 


Host Farm. A 340-room motor inn resort finds the formula for 
success in the populous Northeast. P. 31. 


Resort Planning and Development, Ted A. Farwell. Site selec- 
tion is the most important factor for the four-season recreational 
resort, which typically emphasizes skiing and golf. P. 34. 


Breakthrough in World Travel, Curt R. Strand. The president 
of Hilton International traces the development of this hotel 
system, reports its earnings, and describes its training program. 
P. 38. 


ITT-Sheraton, a L. Lowe. The president of ITT-Sheraton 
— why ITT chose Sheraton Hotels and projects future de- 
velopments. P. 42. 


ITT-Sheraton’s Copyrighted Room, Fred B. Mills, By relocating 
the bathroom and designing a new chest-sofa-bed, the living 
space in a guest room can be increased 2.3 times. P. 45. 


Acquisitions and Mergers in the Hospitality Industry, John D. 
Lesure, C.P.A.; David F. Linowes, C.P.A.; and Leonard S. 
Douglas, C.P.A. Three senior members of Laventhol Krekstein 
Horwath & Horwath present the facts about acquisitions and 
mergers. P, 49. 


Travel Research for the Seventies, Fred Selzer. The director of 
marketing research for the Los Angeles Times shares his bibli- 
ography. P. 60. 


Improving Management Effectiveness, James M. Brown. The 
Dallas Fairmont Hotel’s program for management development 
and for establishing performance stan is outlined with 
illustrations. P. 63. 


Hotel Time-Activity Study, Prof. John R. Cox and Thomas J. 
Hansen. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. studied five Honolulu 
hotels and found much waste time in the jobs of room clerks, 
front office cashiers, reservation staff, and assistant housekeepers 
—time which computers could help put to more productive 
usage. P, 76. 


Computers and the Hospitality Industry, Thomas W. Lattin. 
Hotels and restaurants can profitably make use of computer 
leased time to obtain needed management information. P. BA, 


CRASE — the Restaurant Game, Prof. Robert M. Chase. The 
managerial decisions involved in two years’ operation of a 
restaurant in a competitive economy have been p 

into a game played by computer. P. 87. 


Efficient Convenience in Food Service, Joel M. Stoneham. Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts provides three meals daily — all a stu- 
dent wants to eat at every meal — to 10,500 board-contract stu- 
dents. Convenience foods have made it possible to reduce labor 
costs but these foods must be carefully selected and tested for 
quality to insure student acceptance. P. 92. 


Design for a Hospital Convenience Food System. Seven Cornell 
students, six of them naval hospital food administrators on edu- 
cational leave, designed a convenience food system for a 200- 
bed hospital. Their goal was to cut operating costs and improve 
kitchen working hours and conditions. P. 99. 


Reviews. P. 110. 
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